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sheaf, and sown without steeping, produced in some fields 
| clean wheat and in others smut. Lisle, in his Observations 
Lon Husbandry, thinks that smut proceeds from a total want 
of sap at the root of the plant, and that the disease only 

overtakes the grain when well advanced towards fullness. 
Home, on the contrary, maintains that it springs from ex- 


of Firry || cess of juices; that it may be communicated to sound 


Cents a year, pay ible always in advance.—Eleven copies |! grain by the powder, and that pickling isa remedy. 
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TENE CIS NESE Ss FARMER. 


SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1838. 


SMUT IN WiUEAT. 
There are few things in the history of agriculture, that 
more clearly mark the uncertainty that has attended its 











operations, than the various and conflicting opinions en- 
tertained with regard to the production of smut in grain; 
and there are few questions at the present day on which 
farmers are less agreed, than on those relating to the cause 
and prevention of this formidable enemy to the wheat 
From the earliest ages, the mere theorist and 
the actual tiller of the soil, the man of science and the 


grower. 


practical cultivator, have directed their attention to this 
matter, but, as yet, with very liltle success, except so far 
as concerns the discovery, in the use of lime, of a partial 
Wherever wheat is 
known, smut exists; in Russia, Italy and New Holland, 
it infests grain; and Virgil, Pliny and Columella, attest 
at that time. And it is a curious fact, as 
showing how little there is new under the sun, that soak- 


preventive of this fungus of plants. 


its existence 


ing wheat in urine as a preventive of smut and other dis. 
cases, Was recommended before the Christian era. 
Dr. Hales suspected the cause of smut was to be found 


in bruises of the grain, but his series of experiments go 
rather torefute than establish such an opinion. 
thought that smut proceeded from a monstrosity of the 


embryo seed; but this supposition must be incorrect, as 


Wolfius || 





the male flowers of ccrtain plants are affected by it, and | 


Sir H. Davy is of the opinion, that sinut is produced by 
| a small parasite or fungus on the plant or grain, as chemi- 
, cal analysis shows the smut powder to be composed of in- 


gredients similar to those of the common puff ball, (Ly- 
| 


_coperdon,) and thinks that without come organized struc. 
| ture, so complete a change could not be effected in the con- 
| stitution of the grain. In Chalmer’s Cyclopedia, smut is 
, attributed to rankness and fatness of soil, occasioned by 
| the use of fresh dung or other forcing manures. Wilde- 


|| now says that smut proceeded from a fungus, which once 


getting foot-hold, multiplies with such rapidity as to oc- 
| cupy the whole kernel, or the whole car; but Bauer ascer- 
tained it to be, as he thought, a morbid swelling of the 
| ear, and not at all connected with the growth of a fungus. 
| Jussicu says, the proximate cause of smut may be attribu- 
| ted to the infection of the seed by the dust of the smut 
ball, (Lycoperdon glabrum,) in whatever manner the dis- 
| ease may be transmitted from the seed grain to the ear. 
|The author of the Yorkshire Farmer maintained that smut 
| was caused by a worm, and that it was not infectious in 
| the least degree, an opinion in which, so far as we can 
| learn, he stands alone. 
| If the cause of sinut in grain has been so variously sta. 
_ ted, the means of prevention may well be supposed to have 


| been equally diversified. To enumerate all the prescrip. 


_ tions that have been given, would be uscless; there is 
scarcely an article possessing saline, caustic or poisonous 
| properties, that has not been tried, and its qualities defend- 
‘ed. Solutions of common salt, alum, vitriol, verdigris, 
| arsenic and potash, have been recommended ; as have de- 
coctions of tobacco, hellebore, aloes, and multitudes of 


such flowers have no embryo. Duhamel! considers it asa i} other ingredients. But the wash or pickle that has ob- 


parasitical plant, or fungus, rapidly propagated from in- 
fected secd, and as a preventive recommends leys of lime, 
ashes, saltpctre, salt, &c. In the Bath papers it is main. 
tained with much ability, that smut proceeds from the 
want of due impregnation, in consequence of the fecunda- 
ting farina becoming faulty; putrefaction and death takes 
The ob. 


servations of Spallanzani go to support this opinion, for 


place in the embryo seed, and sinat is the result. 


lhe discovered that the seed is produced anterior to impreg- 
nation, which can only take place when the flower is open, 
and the dust of the anther fully ripe. In this case of non. 
impregnation, the result may be the same as in that of the 
egg of oviparous animals, putrefaction must ensue.— 
Jethro Tull ascribed this disease to moisture, and adopted 
Desmar.- 
tre considered it as caused by wet or damp weather during 


his favorite system of drill husbandry as a cure. 


the period of flowering, by which the fecundating powder 
is washed away or destroyed; and we have known some 
farmers who have believed that simply sowing wheat in 
wet weather had a tendency to generate the disease. 
Linniwwus, Walker, Somerville, and other naturalists, are 
of the opinion that smut is caused by insects, and the fact 
that certain pickles are preventives of the disease, would 
vive countenance to the belief. Somerville, by using 
glasses of high power, conceived that he discovered the 
specks on the smut balls were real insects, resembling 
wood lice in shape; and that when infected or infested 
grains come im contact with sound ones, they are inocula- 
The 
experiment of rubbing sound grains with the smut powder 
Was tried by him repeatedly, and the product of such grains 
rarcly failed of being emutty. 


ted so as to render the production of smut certain. 


| 
| 


} 


| 


. . ’ . . 
| tained the most favor, both in Europe and in this country, 


lis a brine of salt strong enough to float an egg, and the 
seed, after being thoroughly washed in this, and drained, is 
| rolled in quicklime, and sown with as much of the lime 
| adhering as possible. ‘The Messrs. Culley, of England, 
| most extensive and successful wheat growers for forty 
| years, used stale urine without any preparation, and with 
uniform success. A tub holding a bushel of wheat, with 
a tin bottom pierced with holes, is immersed in the tub 
containing the urine, and after the wheat is repeatedly 
stirred aad the light grains skimmed off, it is thrown on a 
| floor, encrusted or dried in quicklime, and sown immedi- 
ately. It is known by experience, that the corrosive quali- 
| ty of the alkali with which stale urine abounds, will de- 
| stroy the vegetative quality of seeds, if any considerable 
time elapses between the preparation and the sowing. 
| Various experiments, or series of them, have been made 
to test the efficiency of the several preparations for seed 
wheat, one of the fullest of which we copy from the Quar- 
| terly Journal of Agriculture, for which they were commu- 
_nicated bv Mr. Donaldson of Leicestershire. 





Experiment No. 1.—Pure wheat sown without any pre. 
paration, produced 866 sound ears and 2 smutted; in the 
proportion of 433 sound ears to one of smut. 

Ex. No. 2.—400 grains of wheat impregnated with 
| smut powder, and sown without any preparation, produced 
| 210 sound ears and 463 smutted ; proportion, one sound 
| ear to two smutted. 
| Ex. No. 3.—400 grains impregnated with smut, and 

washed in chamber ley, and limed, preduced 700 sound 


ee 





Ex. No. 4.—400 grains impregnated with smut, and 





| washed with chamber ley, produced 560 sound ears and 


M. Aimen contends that ) 106 smutted; proportion, five sound te one emutted. 

















ears and G0 smutted ; proportion, 11} sound to one smut. | 








ed in arsenic and water, and limed, produced 600 sound 
ears and 41 smutted ; proportion, 14 sound to one smutted. 

Ex. No. 6.—400 grains impregnated with smut, and 
rubbed with dry arsenic, produced 538 sound ears and 
146 smutted ; proportion, four sound to one smutted. 

Ex. No. 7.—400 grains impregnated with smut, and 
steeped in vitriol and water, and limed, produced 635 
sound ears and 40 smutted; proportion, 16 sound to one 
smutted. 

Ex. No. 8.—400 grains impregnated with smut, and 
steeped in copperas and water, and limed, gave 205 
sound ears and 445 smutted; proportion, one sound to 
two smutted. 

Ex. No. 9.—600 sound grains pickled from a badly 
smutted crop, and sown without any preparation, produ- 
ced 612 sound ears and 53 smut ones; proportion, 114 
sound to one smut. 

Ex. No. 10,—600 sound grains impregnated with cham. 
ber ley, and limed, produced 757 sound ears and 16 smut- 
ted; proportion, 47 sound to one smutted. 

Ex. No. 11—200 grains impregnated with smut, and 
sown without any preparation, produced 67 sound cars 
and 375 smutted; proportion, one sound to five smutted. 

Ex. No. 12.—200 grains impregnated with smut, and 
prepared with chamber ley, and limed, produced 374 
sound ears and 43 smutted; proportion, nine sound to 
one smutted. 

Ex. No. 13.—200 grains impregnated with smut, and 
steeped in arsenic and water, and limed, produced 443 
sound ears and 44 smutted; proportion, 11 sound to one 
sinutted. 

Ex. No. 14.—200 grains impregnated with smut, and 
rubbed with dry arsenic, produced 317 sound ears and 43 
smutted ; proportion, eight sound to one smutted. 

Ex. No. 15.—200 grains impregnated with smut, and 
steeped in vitriol and water, and limed, produced 430 


,; sound ears and 40 smutted ; proportion, 11 sound to one 


smutted. . 

Ex. No, 16.—200 grains impregnated with smut, and 
steeped in copperas and water, and limed, produced 269 
sound ears and 190 smutted ; in the proportion of 14 sound 
ears to one smutted. 


These experiments, and they were made by Mr. Don- 
aldson with great care, agree in the main with those in- 
stituted by Sinclair and Marshall, and of those made by 
Arthur Young. ‘The very great difference in sowing 
grain pure, and free from the contagion of smut, and 
that infected, both without preparation, as shown in the 
two first experiments, is decisive on the point of infec- 
tion, and should induce every farmer to use his utmost en- 
deavors to sow none but pure seed. 

Of the preparations used, washing in stale urine or 
chamber ley, and then liming, was the most effectual. 
Vitriol and water, followed by liming, was the next best ; 
while copperas and water was the worst of all. The dif- 
ference between brine and chamber ley, followed by lim- 
ing, and copperas and water with liming, in the preven- 
tion of smut, is as great as we once found that between 
brining and drying in lime, or in plaster. In our experi- 
ment, there was none in the wheat limed, but the slight- 
est sprinkling in that sown without preparation, while the 
seed dried in plaster produced a most abundant crop of 
smut. Such experiments require to be repeated with great 
care, before they can be pronounced decisive; yet they 
serve to show the great principles on which farming 
should be conducted, and assist in guiding to the best 
means of producing so desirable a result. 





DUCKS. 
It is stated ina New-York newspaper, “that seve- 
sal of the farmers onLong Island who raise large numbers 
of ducks, have had nearly their entiro flocks of young 
ones destroyed, by a red insect named the * Lady bug?’ a 
post.mortem examination led to the discovery, a8 on open- 
ing the body, the bugs still living were taken out by the 
handful.”. So far as our observation has gone, insects of 
all kinds, with perhaps a single exception, have flourish- 
ed abundantly the present season, the high temperature 
of June having proved as propitious to their inerease, as 
to the rapid growth of vegetation. The exception to 
which we have alluded, is the common striped bug, 80 fa- 
tal to cucumbers and squashes, of which we have not 
seen a single one the present season. 






THE GENESEE FARMER 
On S¢its--Geological Report. the wantsof vegetation. It is evident that where lime is BIRDS. 
The following remarks, which we copy from the Geo. || in a small proportion, it would be removed = ~ course We are great admirers of birds. We love their sweet 
: : ° , of a few years entirely, to supply the wants of the vegeta- || nusic, full of joyousness and glee ; we love them f. . 
logical Report made at the ot ouren f fe Le ble bientont, as it pl directly into the vascular system. eg . Jey » oat as 6 Os) taliban or their 
are 80 replete with truths important to be engravers, *y 31. The substratum influences greatly the productive- pene? meas dl “rs ees re ae ene 
every farmer, and so strongly enforce the sentiments We || ness of soil. If it is a tenacious clay, it will be too wet them for the mysteries of their migrations, and because 
have endeavored to inculcate in the Genesee Farmer, that || and cold. The natural productions of such soils, are they are the first messengers to harbinger the return of 
we give them a place with pleasure. Each successive || Coarse grasses, such as the cariccs and cyperoide, which || spring; and we love them for the services they render the 


ittle value to cattle; and woody plants, whose | : , ; 
annual Report, adds testimony to the talent and persever- ~ nh all, Q- a aI Y saeyey et wet Hof mes Fieger husbandman, in gathering from the air and the earth so 








a 





ing industry of the gentlemen engaged in making the || useless for feed. ‘This is a defect which cannot of course || many insects that are both troublesome and noxious, 
survey, aud the benefits that must result from such an esti. || be remedied by manuring. Such a soil retains with tena. || Feeling thus kindly towards these wanderers of the air, 
mate and development of our resources. We hope our || city, a certain quantity of water, generally to saturation, || \ are utterly opposed to the prevalent system that places 


. : ’ "he d at the same time suffers the falling showers to pass | A — 

able correspondent, T’.., will continue his scientific and po ‘t a eos penetrating to much depth, or holde in | them under the ban of unlimited proscription, and sub. 
valuable notices of the Report, until he shall have tho- |/the soil above, if the outward draining is insufficient, jects them all to a summary execution by every thought. 
roughly unfolded its merits as well as have detecte j its || forming under these circumstances a condition unfit for '! Jess boy, or worse than thoughtless, because idle, man, 


: “ ‘ : . tillage. The evaporation from the surface of marshy dis. | , . 
Te —_ we ~ brane ld - yp urg we on tricts, preserves the temperature at a low state; a state to | bees ee eee “A aoe, Pee fash. 
location of a brine spring not noticed in Prof. Beck’s pa- || which some vegetables are fitted constitutionally, but to ionable from the almost breeehless urchin to the lazy biped 


per, that several years since we saw a beautiful specimen || which others, the more useful, can never adopt themselves. |! of gray hairs, bids fair not only to destroy or drive from 


of salt made from a spring on the west shore of the Otisco Ath. Elevation. The diminished effect of the sun’s rays, | us some of our most beautiful birds, but to deprive the 
Lake, in Onondaga county. Quite an excavation was together with the exposure to the winds in elevated dis- | 
made in the rock, (the common shale of the region,) but Stee ahgetie er amend nea torge mr | confer, and certainly do confer, upon the cultivators of 
as it was immediately on the margin, and lower than the || 46 most useful vegetables cease to flourish, or come to || the soil. Our domestic animals would feel grateful, could 
surface at high water, the difficulty of keeping out the || maturity, far below the line of perpetual frost. In this!) they reason upon the matter, if, instead of killing the 
water of the lake, and not finding the necessary quantity latitude, corn and some other vegetables will not come to | 


A a ity at 1,500 fect above the tide. i : ; . a 
of brine, caused it to be abandoned. mari » eet ~ . b woe mony tide. The influence of | to their protection and increase; and it is upon the most 


The remarks are from the pen of Prof. Emmons, the There are three other points on which I will dwell fora || ¥s« ful of the birds, the insectivorous class, that the un. 
Geologist of the Second Geological District of the State, || moment. be first ays a soil payeepe | good may dete. || manly warfare we reprobate is principally waged. 
: <] riorate ; and the second, how it is to be restored ; and third, || cr . 
and prefatory to a notice of the county of St. Lawrence. Someenteilt Gelkintiee tm codtaie points is to be treated. || Swift defined angling to be the management of a rod, 
Ist. A soil may deteriorate, by the consumption of one |} With a worm at one end and a fool at the other: what 


; ; = ‘ 
so rig Ae it agen age or a | would he not have said, had he scen one of our modern 
is is mere likely to occur on lands from which the || y; te thet binh ie bi ab? : 
crops are removed, and which are in a high state of cul. | Nimgods, six a igh mn fie sneninge, and his double 
| tivation. This may be especially true, where the crop || barreled gun, weighing perhaps thirty pounds, toiling and 


| has been of wheat or potatoes for a succession of years. || sweating—such men never sweat in a good cause—afler 
such ignoble game as a sparrow, the yellow bird, or may 


2d. Constant cultivation has a tendency to reduce the || 
_ be the duninutive wren. 

















farmer of the immense advantages they were intended to 


birds that visit us annually, we should turn our attention 


' 
| 





“Previous to entering upon the subject of the soils of 
this county, (St. Lawrence,) I shall state some facts and 
principles in relation tothem in general, which are estab- 
lished by experience and observation. In the first place, 
in relation to productiveness, it may be said, that a soil 
is preductive in proportiqn to its right adjustment to the 
four following circumstances: Ist. Its texture and cohe-. 
sion. 2d. Its composition. 3d. Its substratum. And 
4th. Itselevation. All of which is to be considered inde 
pendent of the quantity of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances they contain. 

Ist. The texture of the soil must be loose to permit the 
free penetration of the roots, and the access of air and 
water. When its texture is co close that the air is exclu- 
ded, and the fibres of the roots prevented from 
downwards, the soil must be unproductive of 








soil to an impalpable state, or it will become in time, | 
without the application of proper correctives, too com. || : wt 
pact. Reamur estimated that a pair of swallows, during the 
3d. Cultivated lands, or those under the plough espe- || time of feeding their young, destroyed not much lcss than 
cially, are exposed to washing, by which that portion of | 
the soil in a state fit for absorption into the vegetable | , 
; siventend: to carvied off, end removed to levele mse or | and other troublesome creatures of that class; and the 
| appears less remote. || other birds that feed on insects, worms, &c. are equally 
po itr e valuable On me eee pet oe ah is es be restored to its | industrious. Let any one sce how the robin, the spar. 
. . 7 original state when exhausted by cultivation, it i Tf. | . - : <a 
2d. There are certain elements that enter into the com. | evident, that the element or clements, which are wanting | rats fr See oe ae ne Se) ee 
position of soil, the presence of which are necessary to || are to be restored artificially. Of the manner how we | worm or slug that ventures upon the surface; Ict them 
. 4 I] > ’ » » . . . . ° . . 
imsure its value tothe husbandinan. ‘These elements are may ascertain what is wanting, independent of analysis, || £¢¢ the yellow bird, nuthatch, and other birds of this class, 


the following earths: silex, alumine and lime. The great || j¢ jg sufficient to remark, that so far as the food of | seg: e 
: } ; ’ plants || flitting about in the tree tops, pick fr : 
predominance of the first makes a soil too open and loose ; }} j, concerned, there is in most soils, and probably always | a ve tops, picking off the green worms 


and of the two last, too close and tight. Beside these || wi]) be, a sufficient quantity of silex and alumine; and 1 the aphides, and the numerous depredators that prey on 


poner gp they ~ each id them peaanty in the || ag the alkaline salts exist in the smallest proportion, it is | the leaves and flowers of the fruit garden or nursery ; let 
economy of vegetation. In confirmation of this state- || probable, that when a farmer finds his crops diminishing || them sce the insignificant wren, e San! am 
ment, I will quote the analysis of the ashes of several P ; t lie eee | Pepr yp tiig meme 4 Jicon 


in quantity, notwithstanding the use of stimulating ma- || and crevice in search of the bee mot! ‘imi i. 
vegetables. nures,* the defect is owing to the exhaustion of the alka. | vom Sen eee ee 


line enrthé: ibd thene ave ths clemente which must be so. ‘| lent vermin ; while the swallows are gathering their food 

plied, either in the form of gypsum, carbonate of lime, oe | from the air; and the acknowledgment will be made, 

of quick lime.t || that we should afford protection instead of being in such 
3d. In the last place, how a soil naturally defective in || hasfe to destroy. 

any of its elements, is to be treated, may be answered as | But ates ti gies 

above, viz: by an artificial supply of the deficient earths. alg: abc Slade irds do a great deal of mischief, 

. re aces 5 ee ses nas 33 If it is argillaceons to an excessive amount, sand must be | and in self defence we must lessen their numbers, if not 
J “ . a o. att Byer pe linad ape sis Of || used; if sand is in excess, clay or loam. Experience has | extirpate them. ‘That most kinds of birds do occasionally 
0 most productive sors, which will serve a8 || proved that no soil can be productive by the use of ima- |! transgress the limits w : 

* standards of comparison in estimating the value of any aden} Mather Gan it be poecetved 06 au: tedielialte pivled ransgress the limits we have been pleased to assign them, 
soil for agricultural pu . The first was a good wheat || fom amin its strength b phn ot see P is not denied; they will sometimes help themselves to a 
soil, and contained in one hundred parts, S : — || little fruit, or a few seeds, but before th 3 r 

Coarse silex, .......s000+ 005 we ee 


+1: “© It would seem from the following statement, that || mination gocs forth, before every v 7 
’ : ’ ; agabond that can bu 
Silica,. +--+ esses the value of carbonaceous matter, in promoting produc. Mbp st: , 


ie ; : , ; : or borrow a fowling piece is turned loose into our fields 
‘ re tiveness, is not sufficiently known. It was furnished me | , ci ; : 
PP es pene om semnee dea by a gentleman of West Port, Essex county, and may ~ we should carefully weigh the profits against the loss, 
BNR aassneseeseseeszvenseenncsss 0 0077 1079 relied on as correct. 210 feet of land, on which » coal |j 2nd sce whether these birds do not benefit far more than 
cade occay endian al pit Te ee Sarre’ pronpess one age Krag quarts || they injure. Indeed, against some of them, such as the 
Carbonate of lime,....++.......0...+.5 to 12 _ asst Gash head from 68 10100 eh cy 2 to heads, | swallow, blue bird, wren, and the fly catchers generally, 
Py) day! mney => In, ete aad by the mixture + We think, in this place, Prof. Emmons has fallen into | °¥°" calumny itself rarely breathes a whisper ; and against 
- Coarse vw nke = a slight mistake in the use of terms. According to Chap- || ome others the evidenes of injury is, to say the least, 
Silica ee es ee ee tal and Davy, stimulating manures are the alkalics and || very equivocal. 
Abu RpaPeeres SER TATE IEP 88 888A SF salts, substances that do not furnish actual nourishment | Of all our birds. t} ‘ hich 
Gass Ga to plants, but only excite them to take up such nourish- | all our birds, there are but two kinds upon wiic 
- Pre nate 99 = Oo Perete ees apt eee .37 ment when offered to them. The nutritive manures arc i| We have declared ‘war to the knife,’ and these are the 
othing of course is said of the quantity of water, or such, 7 that their juices, when dissolved in water or other. || Cedar bird and the crow. Towards these we have some- 
f vegetabl 
of vegetable and animal matter present in the soil, as the || wise divided, are capable of being drawn into the | thi f i rN i 
inquiry related solely to the earths necessary to fertility.— || of plants. All the vegetable and animal juic ys ope uing of the feelings of Nero, when he wished that the 
From these analysis it appears, that those carths enter || this d esctiption.” Prof. E. unquestionahiy ea ser anadhes population of Rome had but one neck, by severing which 


directly into the vegetabl be : : —- 
pier ltothe peulintion oft venetillie —  -ereetaae to this latter class of manures, or he would not have re. | he might extirpate the whole at once. The cedar bird 15 


It does not appear from these, or any experiments which commended the aiding their action by lime, gypsum, &c., || the most canting, begging, villainous bird, without ¢x- 


, all stimulating manures; a process which every farmer i , i i vst 
aan por mage pls must consist of certain ele. || has at times found noconanty. The nutritive "lelnsidie Te . ee eee eae ton haan er 
they @re necessa ain given proportion, so far as || may produce a great growth of straw, for instance, but ng ptgem et dt: is dosages kere 


ry to the economy of vegetables, but on! leas th h ion i indi tavi to a 
that they should exist j - getat y || unless the earths alluded to by the Professor be resent, | tion in no way. If other birds invite themselves to 
at they should exist in a sufficient proportion to supply || the grain will be imperfect and worthless, , |) feast of cherries or raspberries, they indulge with mode- 


one thousand insects in a day ; flies, gnats, musquitoes, 
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ration, and give us a song in return, or else assist us in 
clearing our trees and ficlis of the insects that infest 
them, things which the cedar bird is too lazy or too proud 
todo. Qne crow will injure a farmer more in a sing'e 
season, than all the birds of prey, as they are calted, in. 
flict ina decade of years. For this mischicf no extenua.- 
ting plea can be urged, but that like the vultures of Cairo 
or Charleston, ke prevents ¢ixc acewmuiation of carrion. 
Farmers, hewever, should have no carrion. If their ani- 
mals are properly treated and cared for, they will furnish 
but few feasts fer the crow; and if animals are lost by 
any casualky, they will be buried in the egrth, either 
whele er in pieces, and thus, instead of gn offence to all 
the senses, be converted into a source of profit, demon. 
strating the truth of the maxim, that there is rarely a 
great loss without some small gain. 


While, then, the public weal will be decidedly promo- 
ted by a crusade against these birds, we advise farmers not 
to disturb, or allow to be disturbed, the little songsters and 
fly catchers of their fields and groves. Instead of allow. 
ing idle men and boys to shoot and destroy these beauti- 
ful and useful visitants, encourage their presence and in- 
crease. ‘There is a prejudice against one of the most vigi- 
lant and serviceable birds, the king bird, because he is ac- 
cused of being a great destroyer of bees. Believing this 
to be in the main an error, we have examined the stomach 
of several, and found them to be filled with the ox fly, the 
large horse fly, the drone of the bee hive, and very rarely 
have we secn a honey bee, a working one we mean, with 
the other food; and the conclusion was, that an occa- 
sional bee, taken probably by mistake, should not be deem- 
ed a crime sufficient to cause his proscription. It is found, 
by experience, that one of the most effectual measures of 
precaution against the bee moth, is to induce, by prepa- 
ring a suitable place for his residence, a wren to take up 
his abode in the bee house. Every crevice and nook will 
bo daily searched, and the chance that the moth will gain 
in the interior is small indeed. 


WHEAT WORM, 

The time for observations on that most destructive in- 
eect has now arrived, and we are anxious to call the at- 
tention of our friends, those of our farmers who are prac- 
tical as well as scientific, to the importance of the sub- 
ject. The state of New-York has lost from three to five 
millions annually for several years past, and the evil is 
constantly and rapidly spreading. Owing to causes which 
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ought not to exist, the legislature of the state have refused 


to aid the investigations required to devclop the history, 
habits, and nature of this destructive insect, by an appro. 
priation for that purpose; but this neglect should not hin- 
der farmers themselves from endeavoring to trace the 
course of the depredator from the egg to the perfect in- 
sect. But few things are yet known with certainty re- 


its destructive powers. ‘That the worm is produced by a 
fly, is certain. Observers are not precisely agreed as to 
the color of the fly, but the majority describe it as a red. 
dish fly, dipterous or two winged, the wings thrown back 
upon the body, and longer than that, and that it deposits 
its egg upon or in the kernel of the wheat while in the 
milk, and the worm feeds on the berry. It is not cer- 
tainly known whether it is oviparous or viviparous— 
whether the worm is derived fram an egg, or whether, 
like some other insects, the worm is living when deposit- 
ed—but we have been inclined to think an egg was depo. 
sited, which gaye birth to the worm almost immediately. 
The worm at first is white, and so minute as scarcely to 
he visible to the naked eye ; but it rapidly increases and 
turns a reddish brown. One of the first signs of its pre- 
sence on a kernel of wheat, is a mass of fine dust like 
matter, made from the perforations of the kernel, and 
within which mass it lives, very much in the manner of 
the worm in the pea, with the appearance and operations 
of which every one is familiar. 

It is very desirable that every thing connected with the 
habits of this fly and worm should be fully understood ; 
and to do this, it ie necessary that many observers should 


'be engaged. The first appearance of flics on the wheat, 
| or at icast of any suspicious ones, should be noted. Ears 
| of wheat on which such flies are seen, should be carefully, 
‘and if convenient, miorescopically examined. As the fly 
has been supposed to make its appearance on the grain at 
dusk, or early in the morning, the fields should be visited 
| at these times, and any unusual flies discovered, captured 
\if possible, and preserved for further observation. The 
| time of the greatest danger to wheat, is immediately after 
| it comes into flower, and before the berry gets hard, hence 
_a few wecks or a few days, may, by early or late ripening, 
| cause the entire safvty or entire lass of a field of wheat, 
The effect of any preventives which may be adopted, it is 
hoped will be carefully noted. We should have the most 
confidence in newly burnt and slaked lime, applied seve. 
ral times during the time the wheat was in a state that 
rendered it liable to injury ; commencing immediately af- 
ter it was in blossom, and continuing the application until 
| the berry had obtained a consistence that would place it 
| beyond danger. Fumigating with sulphur has been re- 
|ecommended. Could it be brought to bear on a field, it 
| could scarcely fail of success. Let it be tried. 











|| [Since the above was in type, we have been informed 


| by a farmer of Greece (the next town north of Roches. 
ter) that he has, during the present week, examined seve- 
‘ral fields of wheat in that town, in all of which he found 
‘the worm at its work of destruction. In some parcels 
‘half or more of the heads were entirely destroyed ; and 
|so far as he could judge, the work of destruction was 
| rapidly progressing. This is, the first instance of the dis. 
| covery of the operations of the worm which has come to 
| our knowledge in the Valley of the Gencsee.} 





Prevention better than Cure. 

When we consider the time required to renovate and 
| render productive land once exhausted by continual and 
_improper cultivation, and the expense and difficulty of the 
| operation; it seems clear that the wiscst course for the 
farmer would be, to adopt a system that would keep his 
‘land in good heart, and prevent such exhaustion, and the 
“consequent necessity of renovation. This can be done 
| without difficulty, if the farmer commences aright; and 
| all those who have new farms have it in their power to 

avoid the evils that are now bearing so heavily on the 
_ older sections of the country, and the labor and expense 
_of counteracting which forms such a drawback on the 
| prosperity of the citizen. 


By the rotation of crops, by using root crops with grain 


crops, by alternating green crops with white ones, there 


_ is abundant evidence that a farm can be kept in a produc. 
| tive state, and instead of exhaustion, be growing more 


| rich and fertile. Continual cropping will destroy the best 


‘soils. There must be change or rest; it is preposterous to 


| talk of net understanding the reason of lands growing 
specting it, though its presence is readily made known by | 


| poorer, while the suicidal course adopted by many of our 
farmers is persisted in. 


| ‘The intervention of a growt': of clover for a single year 


| between wheat crops, though far preferable to the system 
_of wheat after wheat, will not prevent the wearing out of 
the farm, or a ficld becoming tired of any particular crop. 
There must be a succession of plants that draw their 
nourishment from lesser or greater depths of the soil, as 
the tap-rooted after the fibrous; or plants that require 
from the earth different materials as food, such as the 
leguminous followed by the farinaceous. Clover is per- 
haps one of the best renovators of the soil ; and plastered 
and ploughed in as a green dressing, it is one of the most 
valuable kinds of manure that can be applied. Some ex. 
periments have shown, that of well seeded clover of two 
years growth, the roots alone will weigh from nine to 
twelve tons per acre, thus fully establishing its value, and 
the manner in which this plant enriches the soil. Farms 


properly treated from the first will never wear out, but 
their productive capacities will rather increase than di. 
minish. 

Those, therefore, who have farms which have not suf. 
fered the evils of a course of cropping that has rendered. 








much of the soils of the old settled states comparatively 








sterile, should be wise in time. The haste to be rich, 
which has led many of the farmers of Western New. 
York, and other parts of the grain growing states, to 
grow a siiecession of white crops on the same field, should 
te abandoned for a more rational course of proceeding ; 
one which combines profits with permanent fertility, and 
shuns alike the old fashioned notion that grass lands 
should never be ploughed, or the modern injurious prac 


tice that condemns our fields to the plough without inter. 
mission. 





SW AMPS. 

Swamps are generally considered the most worthless 
and unprofitable part of a farm, when in nine cases out of 
ten, if they were properly treated by draining, trenching, 
and being freed from bogs and bushes, they might be con- 
verted into the most valuable and productive soil. What 
are termed swamps are usually low lands, receiving the 
water and the wash of the neighboring hills, and of course 
must be composed of the richest materials, and those best 
adapted to premote vegetation. The first object in re. 
claiming such places, and without which all other efforts 
will be unavailing, ie to free them from the surplus wa. 
ter, To do this effectually, reference must be had to the 
extent of the swamp, the quantity of water to be thrown 
off, the declination of the surface, the natural outlets of 
the water, and the work of draining commenced on a 
scale commensurate with the end to be effected. If the 
quantity of water to be discharged is large, or if the 
swamp is liable to inundations, the main drain should be 
open, and of a size sufficiently large and deep to allow 
the water to flow off freely and quickly. This, as the 
main work, should be performed in the first place, as it 
will greatly facilitate the determining of the best place 
for side drains, and aid in their formation. If the water 
of the swamp is furnished by springs around the margin, 
a drain of a proper depth and capacity should be run 
around the outside, and connected with the main drain, 
and if springs rise in the level part, particular reference 
must always be had to these places in any plan of drain. 
ing. Unless the quantity of water to be carried off is 
very large, all the drains except the main one may be 
covered, and of course will form no obstruction to culti-. 
vation. 

When, by draining, the surface is once dried, the ope. 
ration of freeing the surface from bushes, bogs, and coarse 
grasses, can be carried on at pleasure. When the ground 
is firm enough for the use of the plough, the surface may 
be turned carefully over, and the cultivated grasses, clo. 
ver, herds-grass, red-top, &c. sown with oats or other 
spring grain, to form a new and fine turf for mowing or 
grazing. Where the plough cannot be used at first, the 
bushes and bogs can be extirpated with the hoe and grub. 
ber, and the cultivated grasses sown in their stead. Pota- 
toes are an excellent crop for reclaimed grounds, render. 
ing the surface fine, and putting it in good condition for 
seeding. Swamps so reclaimed make the most valuable 
of meadows. 

There is another point of view in which the great mass 
of vegetable mold collected in swamps possesses a great 
interest for the farmer. We have, in former numbers of 
the Farmer, stated the great care and expense incurred in 
European countries, in securing the largest possible quan. 
tity of manure, by mixing with the dung of their cattle 
in their stables and farm yards, all the refuse straw, weeds, 
leaves, washings of the highways, and all other vegeta. 
ble and animal matter that could be collected, that the 
whole might be used in enriching the soil and increasing 
the crops. As a deposit in the farm yard, nothing is 
found to exceed in value a covering of earth from a 
swamp. The custom in Belgium and Germany, where 
such a resource is available, is, when the yard is cleaned 
of the manure to cover it with fresh vegetable mold or 
swamp earth, to the depth of a foot. This earth absorbs 
the urine, the wash of the yard, the salts of the manure, 
that would otherwise flow off and be lost, and in the 
course of the season, or the years, becomes the most valu- 
able and efficient of manures, No farmer who under. 








stands his true interests, will suffer the wash of his sta. 
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bles and yards to be lest, and there is no way in which it 
is so effectually prevented, as by furnishing vegetable mold 
to absorb it. 

With some farmers in this country, who have adopted 
this mode of replenishing their cattle yards, the rule is to 
return to the yard a load of swamp mud for every load of 
manure taken from it to the field. As a top dressing for 
meadows or grass lands, this earth, impregnated with salts, 
is unrivaled for promoting fertility. Like all finely rot- 
ted manures, its effects are more prompt and energetic 
than those of common manures, but the influence is not 
perhaps as durable. Instead, therefore, of considering a 
swamp as a useless piece of ground, the farmer should 
look upon it as a great magazine of vegetable mold, capa- 
ble, if desired, of being converted into the best of ma- 
nures; or if not required for this purpose, can be made 
where it is, to produce the best of grasses, and make the 
most productive of meadow lands. 





Farmer’s Cabinet ;—Marl. 


Among the many valuable agricultural journals which 
have sprung into existence within a few years, the Far- 
mer’s Cabinet of Philadelphia holds a distinguished rank. 
It is ably conducted, has a large list of contributors, and 
exhibits the right spirit ef improvement in the business of 
farming. Among the many able articles furnished for 
the paper we have been particularly pleased with those on 
the subject of Marl, which, unless we have mistaken the 
signature are from the pen of a gentlemanjequally, quali- 
fied by theory aud practice to give information on this and 
similar topics, The use of the marls has effected an en. 
tire revolution in the farming of a large part of New Jer. 
sey, and is rapidly extending to the other sandy districts 
of the Atlantic coast. There can be no question but that 
the marls of this country contain the source ef vast agri- 
cultural wealth, and the explorations of the soil by the 
geological surveys of the states that have undertaken this 
important investigation, prove that this substance can be 
found in most districts inthe greatest abundance. Anoth. 
er most useful deposit has been brought to light in the 
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low as 60,000 merinoes. ‘The wool of these flocks may 
be ranked among the best middle descriptions ; it is work- 
ed up into fine cloth, in a manufactory of great extent, 
on the spot. The manner of treating the best quality of 
sheep in this flock, appeared to me to be highly judicious. 
It is true that wool of the greatest fineness (like the best 


and are of a large size. The great proprietors have ex. 
pended much capital in forming these flocks ; they give a 
good return, and a great quantity of the beasts, particu- 
larly rams, are sold to the interior, destined to form the 
commencement of new flocks. ‘The wool produced in the 
south of Russia, has not yet been made fit fer exportation, 
on account of a black dust which attaches itself to a flecce 
after washing. ‘This dust gives the wool a gray appear. 
ance. It does not, however, lessen the value of the arti- 
cle for home consumption, as this dust washes off casily 
in the course of manufacture.” 


to the celebrated stud of Count Orlow, inthe government 
of Woronesch. There are usually kept there 450 young 
mares, of which 300 are trotters destined for the road— 
the rest are Oriental, or English, or mixed—in all there 
are about 3,000 horses. The celebrated Orlow trotters 
are all raised in this stud. The Doctor was permitted to 
be present a‘ 9 trotring match trial. The stallion ‘ Wise- 
born’ went over a werst, (more than half a mile,) ina 
minute, in a trot only. He was infarmed that this speed 
could be kept up for ten wersts, and that in lessening the 
speed by half, he could continue for a considerable time. 
None of the trotters appeared heated from rapid speed for 
the distance of a werst. After two heats at the top of 
their speed, there was but little appearance of distress. 
Count Orlow never sells a real trotting stallion; one, and 
one only, the Doctor was informed was granted to the 
Emperor for £1,200. 





Old and New Ifusbandry. 

These terms are frequently made use of in the journals 
of the day, and that their propricty may be fully under. 
stood, a little explanation may be necessary. Any one 
who recollects what the system of farming was, in most 
cases, some thirty or forty years since, cannot be at a loss 
to understand what is meant by the old system. The 





same way, which promises the best results both in fertil- 
izing and altering the texture of too tenacious soils, of 
which kind large tracts may be found in the states bor. 
dering onthe sea coast. Thissubstance is the green sand; 
and its effect as an imprever of the soil has been well 
illustrated in Professors Hitchcock and Rogers’ State 
Reports. The papers in the Cabinet to which we have 
alluded, will also do much towards bringing the use of 
these articles to the notice of the farmers of Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware. 
of the importance and value of our geological surveys 
in developing our agricultural resources; and the talent 
enlisted in the support of journals devoted to that great 
and fundamental element of national prosperity, with 
their increasing circulation, and consequently extended 
usefulness, cannot be otherwise than gratifying to every | 


lover of his country’s weal. | 





Sheep in Russia. 

It is but comparatively a short time since the introduc. 
tion of the fine wooled or merino breeds of sheep into 
Russia, but they are found to prosper in the middle and 
southern provinces of that immense empire, and present 
appearances indicate that Russia will ere long become 
one of the greatest wool growing countries in the world. 
Two or three years since, Dr. Schmalz, a learned Ger- 


man, was invited to Russia by the Emperor himself, and | 
from his work, which contains many valuable notes on - 


the statistics of that empire, we extract the following re. 
lating to sheep: 


“If the cultivators of fine wool in Germany, could sce 
the numerous flocks of Russia, and the immense quantity 
of wool they now produce, some apprehension would arise 
probably at the thoughts of the competition which must 
shortly commence, Flocks of 20,000 pure Merinoes are 
by no means rare in many districts of this country. The 
most considerable that I visited, belonged to the Countess 
Pusomowski; when I saw it, there were only 58,000 
beasts, independent of lambs; but this was after the se. 
vere season of 1833, when fond failed, and thousands of 
the flock were got rid of. ‘The usual number is never so 


Every day is furnishing new proof | 


fields kept under the plough until fertility was so reduced 
as to not pay the expense of cultivation, and the meadow 
and grass lands left undisturbed by the plough till the valu. 
able grasses had been crowded out, and those left only fit 
to starve cattle upon, explain what is understood by the 
Old Husbandry. The system of rotation in the cultiva- 
tion of fields and crops, subjecting each alternately to 
the action of the plough, and by this method, giving each 
an opportunity to recruit; the growing of roots for feed. 
ing cattle, instead of relying entirely upon hay or grasses ; 
and the increased application of manures; constitute the 
leading features of what is called the New Husbandry. 
After a great varicty of experiments, made with the 


{ 
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greatest skill and care for several years, Von Thacr, one 
of the most unexceptionable authorities, gives as the pro. 
| duce of a certain farm under the old system at about 
| $4000 ; while the same number of acres under the rota- 
tion system gave an annual produce of $8,500, or rather 
more than double. It seems somewhat like an agricultu- 
ral paradox, to assert that any given quantity of land 
will produce more grain with catile, than without cattle. 





cattle, no manure; without manure, no grain. “ Fifty 
acres of land well cultivated and dunged, will produce 
more grain than 100 without manure, or 75 half manu- 
red; not only more, but very much more, twice as much, 
in ordinary cases.” (Curran.) By the best course of 
rotation, part of the land that was formerly in grain is 
devoted to roots, such as the turnep, carrot or potato, and 
the greater quantity of food produced in this way enables 
a farmer to materially increase his stock, and consequent- 
ly adds to the mcaus of fertilizing his land to a greater 
degree. 

The course of 1 
ed, both in Europe and in this country, as the best for 
both grain and cattle, is roots highly manured; barley or 
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oats; clover put in with the foregoing; wheat after clo. 
ver, In this system of husbandry, or any similar ane, 


Saxony) is not obtained, but the fleeces have a firm body || 


Dr. Schmatz gives an interesting account of his visit | 


But the reason is found in the simple axiom,—without | 


tion that has been highly recommend. | 
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the grand objects of keeping cattle and sheep, with rais. 
ing grain, are combined, and made mutually to advance 
each other. On the old plan they were of necesgit y 
mostly kept distinct, and stock farms and grain faring 
| were terms then made use of with much more propriety 
than in any well cultivated district at the present day. 





Insure your Buildings. 


Farmers in general have an idea, that insurance js q 
kind of operation with which they have nothing to do, but 
that it belongs to the merchant, the manufacturer, or the 
professional man, alone. It is true, that if a farmer's 
house or barns are burnt, it does not destroy all his pro. 
perty, as is sometimes the case with the merchant or the 





others; but he can rarely afford to lose two or five thou. 
sand dollars in his buildings, and his obligation to insure 
is but little lessened by the fact that his farm cannot be 
consumed. 


If a man has a family, duty to them demands his pro. 
perty should be sate; if he has none, duty to the public 
enforces the same precaution. ‘The property of the far. 
mer is as liable to destruction by fire as others, and in 
some instances far more so. How many barns, with their 
newly gathered treasures of hay and grain, are annually 
consumed by lightning. 





During a single shower two years 
| since, in two adjoining counties in Pennsylvania, no less 
than five disasters of this kind occurred, as recorded in 
the journals of that state. They were mostly filled with 
the newly gathered crops, and the loss was serious, pro. 
| bably a hundred fold more than had ever been paid by the 
farmers of those counties for insurance. Every farmer 
| can recollect instances of the same kind, and the warning 
should not be lost. 

Charity is a delightful virtue ;—it blesses the giver and 
| the receiver, and sliould be encouraged and extended; but 
while there are so many calls for the exercise of charity 





or almsgiving ; while so many individuals, poor and needy, 
/are constantly with us; and while the claims upon time 
| and money are daily multiplying, we somewhat question 
| the propriety of the practice, as such, of so liberally con. 
| tributing to the aid of those who have been unfortunate 
The 


| establishment of mutual insurance companies, places the 


|in this way, who refuse to insure their buildings. 


means of freedom from extensive loss within the reach of 
|every farmer, and renders the fulfilment of the obligation 
The 
trifling expense, or premium, is scarcely to be noticed, 
when compared with the certainty that unforeseen casual- 
ties are guarded aguinst, and that the farmer may sleep 
‘in peace. 


_ to place their property in safety, comparatively easy. 
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Raise More Pork. 


| tisa disgrace to New-England to depend upon the 
| south and west for pork, when apples, pumpkins, turneps, 
| beets, carrots, oats, peas, barley, &«., all cheap and excel- 
lent food for hogs, may be produced abundantly here.— 
| The southern pork is coarse grained, poor stuf ; “we would 
| prefer turning Grahamite at any time, to eating such un. 
|} savory meat. In 1520 we saw excellent pork selling in 
| Boston at 4} cents per lb. Why cannot pork be made as 
| cheap now as it could at that time? By feeding swine 
| on apples, turneps, bects, & +. they may be kept and fat. 
| tened at one half the expense they wore a few years 
since, when their food consisted chiefly of articles that 
required much more expense in their cultivation. If the 
crops of grass should be good, which appears pretty cer- 
tain from the late rains, beef will be very scarce and high 
in the fall, and large quantities of pork will be wanted ; 
those farmers who have not wintered as many hogs as 
they can keep and fatten conveniently, may find it profit. 
able to raise spring pigs to slaughter in the fall or first of 
the winter. Itis thought by many that pork may be 
made as cheap or cheaper in this way than in wintering 
swine. With good keeping, especially when whey and 
and milk can be given as a part of the food, a pig may be 
made iuto a respectable size, and though the pork may 
not spend so well, yet it is of excellent quality, and costs 
much less than that of old hows. —Yunkee Farmer. 


} 
} 
| 
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The Peach Trees in Delaware promise an abundant 
yield this year. On the Union Farms, near Wilmington, 
owned by Dr. Thomson of that place,and Mr. M. Eayre 
of Philadelphia, we learn that about 100 acres immmedi- 
ately on the River Delaware, are now flourishing in peach 
! trees, and that about one half will bear this year. 
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FARM REPORTS. 
Netuersy, Cumsercanp, (ENGLAND.) 
Management of the Home Farm. 


The management of the Park of Netherby, the extent 
of which is upwards of twelve hundred and ninety sta- 
tute acres, (independent of the woods surrounding and 


interspersed through the grounds,) comprehends the prac- | 


tical detail of a large grass and arable farm, managed 
on principles suited to the climate and local situation of 
the country, and occupied by the proprictor, not only with 
a view to the permanent improvement of the Jands, but 
also to securing the largest return possible from them. 


. i 
The detail is conducted by an active overscer or bailiff | 


from one of the best-managed agricultural districts of 
Scotland. 

The establishment cor sists of four regular ploughmen, 
each having the charge of a pair of horses ; a steady el- 
derly person, who has the charge of the granarics, and 
who superintends the field operations of hand-hoeing, 
reaping, &c.; and a park-keeper, who acts in the double 
capacity of superintendent of the whole grazing stock of 
cattle and sheep, and as butcher to the fainily. ‘There is, 
besides, a person whose sole business it is to attend to the 
open and close draining of the lands about to be describ. 
ed, and whose services are of much consequence towards 
their good management. Al!) these under servants have 
been very carefully selected. The female part of the es- 
tablishment consists of a dairy-maid and an assistant in 
the cow-house. The establishment is so arranged that all 
hands are fully employed. All extra labor required at hay 
and corn harvest, and in hand-hocing the various crops, 
&c. is very readily commanded from the adjoining mar- 
ket town of Longtown. Every account and payment in. 
cident to the establishment is kept by the overseer, and is 
regularly audited and settled by the agent once a month; 
and a copy of the monthly account is duly put into the 
proprictor’s hands, who is thus enabled to have the real 
situation of his farming matters constantly under his eye. 

Extra work, such as mowing, draining &c. is let by 
contract to laborers. 


Description —The management about to be described | 


extends, as already mentioned, over about twelve hundred 
and ninety acres. The soils are of various descriptions, 
and consists of the following general divisions : 

Ist. On the banks of the river Esk, which cuts the 
grounds ito two portions, the soil is a loamy clay ona 
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porous bottom, and very various in point of quality, as is | 


generally the case with all lands whose formation is the | 
deposit or washings down of lands situated at a higher | 


level. liese lands are under permanent pasture. 
21. A mossy soil of no greatextent, but of considera- 


ble depth, ‘incumbent on clay, now irrigated meadow | 


land. 

3d. Gravelly soil, on an open bottom of gravel, techni- 
cally called a rusty gravel, held in pasture or alternate 
husbandry ; and, 

Ath. A clay soil of various qualities on a close till or 
stubborn clay subsoil, unsuited to constant pasturage, 
and therefore kept in alternate husbandry. 

The lands consist of about 480 acres loamy clay, 284 
acres meadow, 320 acres gravel, and 462 acres clay soils. 

The aspect is generally flat, but with a gentle undula- 
ting surface, and with a moderate inclination from the 
river wihch runs through the lands in a direction from N. 
E.toS. W. The whole lands lie compact and in a ring 
fence, and form together a very beautiful park, equal to 
any in the north of England, not only in point of appear- 
ance, but in real value, while these lands do not lie at 
more than from 70 to 120 feet above the level of Solway 
Frith. ‘The management of each kind of soil being dif. 
ferent, requires a distinct and particular description, as 
will be found in the following account. 

The farm buildings at Crofthead stand very nearly in 


the centre of the grounds, which has been found of great | 


advantage in their management. 

Longtown.—A_ considerable market town, containing 
from 1800 to 2000 souls, through which the great road 
from Edinburgh to London by Carlisle passes, is situated 
at the S. W. angle of these lands. 

No manure can be procured here except what is pro. 
duced on the farm, in the farm.yards at Crofthead, and 
what is purchased at Longtown. Of the last—as the 
farmers in the neighborhood procure all they can—no 
great quantity of manure can be obtained. There is 
abundance of lime, however, to be got within four miles, 
ata price averaging about 3s. per single cart-load at the 
lime-kilns, or 4d. per imperial bushel. No chalk, clay, 
or shell marl is found in the neighborhood, and the chief 
dependence is on dung and compost made on the lands, 
and limeas already stated. 'Turneps are indeed consumed 
on the lands, where the soil is dry, by sheep. 

A trial is just now in progress of using bone dust, as a 
manure for the production of turneps ; and if it succeeds, 
as is expected, this assistant will be much used here in 
future. 

Draining. —The first operation of management has 
heen in every ease to ensure a complete under-drainage, to 
relieve the lands from the springs by which they were sur. 
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charged, as well as attending closely to open draining. 
The improvement of close draining lias been most effec. 
tually done by tiles manufactured on the estate, at a dis- 


tance of about threc miles, and in the same manner as is ' 


practiced in Staffordshire and Warwickshire. Many hun. 
dred roods of drains have been executed in this way, and 
with complete success. ‘Tle open draining has also been 
a point of paramount consideration. The ditches, or 
main drains, have always invariably been cut out to the 
proper level, so as readily and frecly to discharge the wa. 
ter delivered into them. The sides are carefully sloped 
back by the spade, so as to discharge the water from the 
ridges; and the earth so cut away, as well as all high 


head-ridges have been in every case most carefully mixed | 
up with lime, repeatedly turned over at proper intervals, | 


and, lastly, applicd as a rich compost in top-dressing the 
adjoining Jands, after being depastured for the first two or 
three years. Itis very surprising that sloping in the sides 
of main drains, and open ditches, which is a means of pre- 
viding anample supply of rich manure in thousands of 
cases, is almost invariably neglected by the practical far- 
mer; and that he should equally neglect to remove the 
high head-ridges existing in almost every ficld (occasion. 
ed by the repeated use of the plough,) which would be 
the means of enriching the adjoining lands at an inconsid- 
erable expenve. This, with ditch and road scrapings, and 
every possible means of increasing the quantity of pu- 
trescent manure, have been closely and successfully at- 
tended to here, and with great success ; and as the appli. 
cation of compost so collected has been almost in all ca- 
ses to pasture lands, the effect has been excellent; while 
tho grounds, when broken up for white crops, after being 
so manured, have—even on very inferior soils—yiclded 
full and faircrops. Indeed the system pursued for a num. 
ber of years, of turging every particle of soil not re. 
guired for the production of useful crops, into compost to 
be applied as a top-dreesing to the grass lands has been 
found very beneficial. 

Mauagement of Pasture Lands.—The climate here, 
in cormmon with the whole west coast of Britain, is rath. 


er wet; and considerable quantities of rain fall in Cum. | 


berland, in consequence of its proximity to the Atlantic. 
Dry soils therefore are of the greatest value here, and 
grass husbandry on many accounts is the most proper and 
natnral for the district. 

When lands are well and judiciously laid down to per- 
manent pasture, the expense of their management is at 
once reduced. ‘The local situation of this part of Cuin. 


berland, bordering on Scotland, renders it in a great mea. | 


sure a grazing or cattle-dealing country, and pasture land, 
of a good quality, is constantly in request, and yields full 
and fairrents, when let from year to year; or, when farm. 
ed in a run of seasons, it produces, either by cattle or 
sheep, 2 fairreturn to the grazier. The greatcst part of 
the cattle and sheep sold in the great Scotch markets, 
Galloway, and the north of Ireland, pass through this 
country to Carlisle, the great point where they change 
hands. 

Old Grass Lands.—Around the house of Netherby a 
very considerable extentof old grass land exists. This 
has been completely under-drained ; and as it was dis- 
posed to proiuce moss—so as to render the pasturage late 
in coming to maturity—a very heavy dose of hot lime 
was applied about ten years ago to the whole, with re- 
markably good effect ; forafter the first year’s application, 
the moss eradicated, and the pasture is now unrivalled in 
the country. The soil alluded to is generally yood clay 
loan on an opon bottom. 


New Grass Lands.—Whether on light or heavy soils, 
it has been the constant custom here, in the first place, to 
lay the lands completely dry by under-draining; then to 
clean and pulverise the lands completely by summer fal- 
low or green crops; to apply all the putrescent manure 
that could possibly be produced or purchased ata fair price. 
On light soils, turneps are consumed, by sheep folded on 
the grounds; and on clay soils, the turneps, if any are 
produced, have been regularly consumed in the farm-yards, 
and the manure so produced has been applied to the ensu- 
ing white crop. In all cases, supposing the lands (of 
whatever description of soil they may consist) to be thor- 
oughly cleaned, the course here has been to sow out to per- 
manent pasture with the first white crop, and with the 
following variety of pasture seeds, viz. 


“If Clay Lands, 


Timothy grass..........00. 
Pacey’s Ryegrass..............Solium perenne. 
Red Clover...................Trifolium pratense. 
White Clover..................+.Trifolium repens. 
If Light Dry Soils, 
Pacy’s Ryegrass.................Solium perenne. 
Red Clover......++...+..+...++Trifoliaum peatense. 
White Clover............++.... Trifolium repens. 
Cocksfvot.... -++++ Dactylis glomerata. 
Rib grass......++.++++ «++... Plantago lanceolata. 
Hay is never taken from Jands intended to remain in 
permanent pasture. ‘These lands, whether heavy or light 
soils, are constantly depastured with sheep for the first 


..+Pleum pratense. 
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‘| so removed is an addition tothe compost heap. 
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season. If clay lands, the grass is depastured from Ist 
May to 11th November, and if light soil, from Ist May 
to Ist March yearly; and no stock of any kind is admit. 
ted on either description of soil between the terms men. 
tioned. The second year any ordinary description of 
stock is admitted. Inthe course of years it has been 
found necessary to break up some part of these lands, 
and to lay them down anew to permanent pasture: the 
following varictics of pasture seed are now sown and ap. 
proved of here. 


Clay Lands, 


Timothy Grass ................-Pleum pratense. 
Cocksfoot............ -.Dactylis glomerata. 
Meadow Fescue...............Festuca pratensis. 
Dog’s-tail.........-...+++++.,....Cynosurus cristatus. 
Meadow Cat,s-tail............Pieum pratense. 
Paccy’s Perl. Ryegrass.........Soliuim perenne. 

Red Clover.........+++...-+-Trifolium pratense. 
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White Clover...........+++......Trifolium repens. 
Light Lands, 
Timothy Grass......... Bdevi cTene - Pleum pratense. 


Pacey’s Perl. Ryegrass..........Soliem perenne. 
Cocksfoot.......+..++++e0+0++ Dactylis glomerata. 
Rib grass. ......+.00+...00000+-P lantago lanceolata. 
Dog’s-tail.......-.+0++e++++--Cynosurus cristatus. 
Mixed Fescues...........+++.Festuca duriuscula, 
Festuca, pratensis, 
&e. 

Mixed Poas...-...+.+++e+e0-+.-F0a pratensis, Poa 
cerulea, &c. 

Red Clover. ..+.+e+e++ee++eee+.T rifolium pratense. 

White Clover.......+.+++...-.Trifolium repens. 

The inferior description of clay lands in particular have 
been much improved by opening the furrow every autumn, 
about the month of November, by means of the furrow 
draining plongh—an implement of simple construction, 
but one that cannot be too well known by the agriculturists. 
Its object is to cut a furrow s!ice out of the already exis- 
ting furrow, 6 or 7 inches deeper, while its mould board, 
formed of wood, throws this slice 8 or 9 inches clear out 
on the right-hand side of the plough—thus forming a 
complete (we may say almost invisible) drain—which 
leys the land dry, and which discharges all superfluous 
water through the ensuing winter, while the furrow slice 
This sim- 
ple implement has been of the greatest use here, and is 
strongly recommended to all farmers of wet clay lands. 

Double Digging or Trenchiug.—Last year, during the 
distress of the hand.loom weavers, a large extent of 
ground of averystiff clayey nature was trenched by those 
out of employment, in orderto employ them. The deep- 
ness trenched was cighteen inches, and the inequalities of 
the surface were regularly reduced and attended to, and 
the grounds planted with potato and mangel wartze’, 
properly drilled and manured. Next year wheat will be 
sown, and the greund laid down again to permanent pas- 
ture. 


Irrigated Meadows.—HWere there are 184 acres of wa. 
ter meadow on the ridge or bed system, and about 10} en 
what is termed catch.work. It happens unfortunately 
that the water co!lected in a brook. descending through 
the lands to the Esk, is hardly sufficient, except in floods, 
for the purpose of complete irrigation. But the heavy 
crops produced even under imperfect watering, leave no 
doubt, however, of the utility of this branch of agricul- 
ture. 

There are no other meadows here, and indeed the want 
of meadow ground is seriously felt over this district. In 
the general management of the pastures, care is taken to 
eradiate docks, thistles, &c., from the surface ; and moles 
are destroyed whenever their workings appear. 
ROTATION OF CROPS. 


The plough rotation followed on these lands has been as 
follows—on 


Gravelly soils.—1. Turneps.—Generally Swedes or Aber- 

deen yellows, consumed on the ground by sheep. 

2. Barley.—Sown about the middle of April with seeds 
for pasture : the lands laid generally cuite flat in the 
surface. ; 

- Young grass seeds depastured by sheep; generally 

ewes and lambs, from Ist May to Ist Mareh. 

. Pasture. 

Ditto.—Top-dressed this season with compost. 

. Pasture. 

. Pasture. 

- Pasture. 

9. Oats out of ley. 


Clay lands of the best description—1. Summer fallow, 
or, if the season is suitable, globe turneps. In either 
case, the land thoroughly cleaned and manured. Tur- 
neps pulled and consumed in the yards by cattle. 


2. Wheat, sown in autumn ; and grass seeds for pasture 
sown in the enneaees spring: no stock of any k'nd 
allowed to depasture these seeds in the ensuing winter. 


3. Young pasture seeds, depastured by sheep fro.n Ist 








May to 11th November; but unlcss the ensuing winter 
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should happen to be particularly dry, no stock admitted 

after that period. 

A. Pasture for the same period. 

5. Ditto, ditto.—To.dressed with lime or compost. 

6. Ditto, ditto. 

J. Ditto, ditto. 

If the lands now begin to show moss, so as to hurt the 
pastures, and render the grass later in coming to a full 
bite, they are gencrally ploughed for oats in the cighth 
year, about the middle of winter, so as to derive advan- 
tage from atmospherical influence, and are ploughed with 
a strong furrow. 

Clays of the second-rate description—1l. Bare fallow.— 
Thoroughly cleaned, limed, and manured; the great- 
est pains being taken in all cases of clay land in the 
ploughing, so. as to give the ridges a proper shape, to 
discharge all surface-water from the centre to the fur- 
row. 

2. Wheat, of the red kind, or oats, sown out with secds 

for pasture. 

3. Seeds, depastured by sheep from Ist May to 11th 

November. j 

4. Depastured by any kind of stock from ditto to ditto. 

5. Depastured by any kind of stock from Ist May to 11th 
November. ‘Top-dressed with lime or compost. 

6. Ditto, ditto. 

7. Ditto, ditto. 

8. Oats out of ley. : 

These various courses of cropping have been found to 
suit the lands extremely well. ‘The application of lime 
or compost to the third year’s pasture, is a point never 
overlooked ; for it is found to renovate the pasture grasses, 
and the grounds, after an interval of two or three years, 
break up in capital condition for oats 

Wheat.—The wheat sown on the best descriptions of 
soil is invariably the white kind. ‘That most in request 
for seed is understood to be what is called, in East Lothi- 
an, **Hunter’s wheat.” Wheat, after summer fallow, 
has always been found of the best quality and greatest 
weight to the acre ; on inferior clays, red wheat is often 
sown. This variety is certainly well suited to such soils, 
and often fair average cropsare obtained ; but it is thicker 
in the husk, and therefore not so much in request with the 
corn-factors. The price in the market is generally one 
shilling per Carlisle bushel under the price of white 
wheat. * 

Sowing.—The quantity of seed wheat to a statute acre 
sown broad cast, is from two and 2 half to three imperial 
bushels. The usualreturn, in favorable seasons, may be 
about from thirty-four to thirty-cight imperial bushels per 
acre. 

Period of sowing.—On summer fallows, wheat is 
sown about the second week of September; andif wheat 
is tried after turneps, fed off on the lands by sheep, which 
is sometimes the case on lightcr soils, the sowing being 
performed during the winter months in proportion as the 
turneps are consuined, 

Tares or vetches.—Are scldom or never sown in this 
district. They answer, however, admirably in this dis- 
trict on fresh soils: they have invariably yielded a very 
large return of green food for soiling, and have been sown 
on purpose to be ready to be cut as green food, between 
the first and second crops of clover. Tares are never 
made into hay in this district; and indeed from the great 
quantity of succulent matter they produce, ina variable 
climate, the process of making them into hay would be 
attended with much risk and probably little advantage. 
They are very useful when consumed in summer, in soil- 
ing by cattle or horses, and thereby adding greatly to the 
dunghill—a point of paramount importance, but in no 
other light is their culture recommended. 

Rape.—Rape succeeds here very well on lands in fair 
condition. An experiment on rather a large scale, was 
tried about eight years ago, of sowing in the month of Ju- 
ly, no less a quantity than 129 acres of land of the first- 
rate quality—of loam intented for permanent pasture— 
with rape alone. The ground was previously thoroughly 
cleaned and limed, the rape and grass seeds sown, and the 
rape, immediately on arriving at maturity, eat off by sheep. 
The cffect has answered, and the lands in question are 
the best pasture in the country at this moment. 


Turneps.—The turneps sown here are the globe, the 
Aberdeen yellow, and the Swedish; all these varieties, 
when the seed is good and fresh, and the proper culture 
followed, have invariably succeeded here. The globe is 
consumed first, then the Aberdcen yellow, and lastly the 
Swedes. A number of other turnep seeds have been 
tried, such as the tankard, the green round, &c., but from 
experience, the three kinds first named are decidedly pre- 
ferred. 

Drill husbandry.—Turneps are always drilled here, and 
without a single case of failure. The turnep husbandry 
of East Lothian and Berwickshire is followed from first to 
last. ‘The crops produced are generally heavy, sound, 

and good, even on stiffest description of. clays. ‘These 
crops are either consumed in the farm-yards by cattle, or 
on the ground by sheep. In cating off turneps by shecp, 
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* A Carlisle bushel isequal to 3 A imperial measure, 
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the practice here has always been at first to confine the 
flock on an extent calculated to support them fully for one 
week, and to give them a fresh break once a week after- 
wards, allowing the flock the range over the first portions 
of ground allotted to them. Hay, in sheep-haicks or 
cribs, is given along with turneps ; Swedes are undoubted. 
ly a most valuable crop to the farmer, and are the favor- 
ite food of all sorts of cattle and sheep. It is the cus- 
tom in this establishment also to give the working horses, 
in the winter and spring months, a considerable propor. 
tion of Swedes daily; and the effect is to make the ani- 
mals eat their oats with more avidity, and to render them 
fresh, and their coats more glossy. No other crops (pota- 
toes, beans, and mange! wurzel, exeepted,) are drilled here. 
On the light soils, however, there is not the least doubt 
that all the white crops may be drilled and hand-hoed 
with the greatest advantage; and it is in contemplation 
to resort to this mode of culture in future, as the most 


garden-like management, and as yielding a heavier and |) compost heap. ‘The next inquiry is, where shall we ob. 


better description of grain, while at the same time all an- 
nual and other weeds are destroyed. Swedish turneps are 
sown in the latter end of April or beginning of May; 
globe and Abesdeen yellows during the first and second 
weeks of June. It is proper tomention, that the sheep 
generally fed off by turneps, are the best description of 
Choviot wedders from Sutherland, Roxburgh, and Dum. 
frieshire. Ewes and lambs on turnep, are seldom or ever 
attempted here. It would be reckoned very slovenly 
management to allow turneps to sprout in spring; they 
are always consumed when perfectly sound in the bulb, 
whether in the yards or in the fields. 


Barley.—Barley succeeds turneps which were consum. 
ed on the ground by sheep: of course these crops can on. 
ly follow with advantage in rotation on turnep soils. If 
the turneps have been properly managed, as already des. 
cribed by the eating thern on the ground, the lightest soils 
will be compactly beat together by the treading of the 
flock. One furrow on such soils is considered in genera! | 
sufficient, and the proper time of sowing is from Ist April 
to20th May. Itis here power to state, that barley after 
turnep should be sown hot furrow, that is to say, the sow. 
er should immediately follow the plough, and the harrow 
the sower ; and probably, if the weather appears to set in 
drouthy, the grass sceds and roller should close the scene 
behind the harrows. Whenthe process of barley-sowing 
is conducted in this way, a failure of crops has never ta. 
ken place here. Pure barley alone is sown; and the old 
varicty, called rough beer or big, seems, with much pro. 
priety, to be quite out of fashion in the district. These 
grounds seldom fail to produce barley of an excellent 
malting quality ; indeed, the vale of the Esk is celebra- 
ted for the good quality of its barley crops. 


Grass.—Grass never fails to succeed here after barley. 
If it is intended to cut the grass crop green for soiling, 
ryegrass, with a large proportion of red clover, anda 
small proportion of white, are sown. The sails here, 
from the management described, are generalty fresh ; and 
not one single case is remembered where the clover crops 
have failed altogther on any of these soils. 

Ryegrass.—As a hay grass, is a very valuable variety ; 
but when land is intended for permanent pasture, or for 
lying a number of years, ryegrass does not appear to be 
so well adapted as many “ther varieties for grazing pur- 
poses, and hitherto too much seed of this kind has been 
sown here on permanent pasture lands. 

Fiorin Grass has never been cultivated here. It is pro. 
bable, however, that practical agriculturists may, in many 
cases, entertain unfounded prejudices against this grass. 
A small fiorin meadow, as a trial, is in the progress of 
being laid out at present. 

Sainfoin is never sown in this district, and clover is sel. 
dom or never sown without a mixture of grass seeds along 
with it. One experiment, on good land, of sowing red 
clover only, succeeded admirably. 

Potatoes, under good management by the drill system, 
never fail here, even on the clay seils. No great quanti- 
ty, however, is ever grown on this farm, except for the 
use of the family. 

Mangel Wurzel has been cultivated for two or three 
year. The growing of thia esculent is, however, quite 
new in the district, and is therefore only cautiously at. 
tempted at first. ‘The result, hitherto, is favorable, al. 
though the Swedish turnep is supposed to be a crop of 
equal value. (Remainder next week.) 


Selection of Seeds, 

A Mr. Gerrison, of Kentucky, in an article written for 
the American Farmer, says, *‘ having for many years ob 
served that some pumpkin, watermelon and squash vines 
ran 10, 12 and 15 feet before any fruit appeared, and that 
others would have fruit before they had run half that 
distance, I concluded that there was a natural reason for 


its being so. I therefore took a cucumber and split it 
lengthwise and sub divided it into 3 equal parts across the 
fruit, and kept the seeds carefully apart. ‘Twhose on the 
end near the vine I marked Butt seeds, those from the 
centre, Middle seeds, and those from the end on which 








the bloom grew, Top seeds. ‘These I planted separately 





on new ground well manured, I carefully attended to 
three hills from each part of the fruit divided as stated 
above, the hills about 12 feet apart. All the plants were 
alike flourishing ; the vines from the butt seeds ran from 
four to six feet before fruit appeared: and these were 
small with a neek. The vines from the middle seeds 
were from four to six feet before fruit appeared ; the vines 
were better, without a neck, and fourfold. The ying 
from the top seeds produced fruit, large, fine and in abun. 
dance, and the first fruit was on the third joint of the vine 
from the surface of the ground. I have continued to sayo 
seed from the top or bloom end, and now have cucum. 
bers on the first and second joints."—Boston Recorder, 
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Materials and Sources of Manure, 


We spoke in our last communication of the construc. 
tion of a receptacle for manure—a place of general de. 
posit for every substance, which might go to increase the 


tain the means of forming this heap, from what sources 
shall collections be made ; what shall we throw into it or 
upon it? 

Every organized body, which is capable of being dis. 
solved and reduced to its original elements, is by such so. 
lution converted into manure. There is in nature an un. 
interrupted cirele of life and death, of production, solv. 
tion, and reproduction, ‘The process is going on perpet. 
ually; ithag gone on ever since the creation; and, for 
“ne we can sec, must continue to go on as long as the 
present system of nature shall endure. Animals and ye. 
getables are sustained by the solution and decay of other 
animals and vegetables; and the former, having accom. 
plished their term, go to the support of another class; 
and so on in an endless succession, to be limited onty at 
the pleasure of the Creator. The vegetable or animal 
having passed into a state of decay is then prepared tobe 
taken up as food by other animals and vegetables: and it 
is humorously observed by some one, yet with hardly 
more humor than truth, that man with extreme meannesa 
seeks to withhold his proper contributions from this gen- 
eral reciprocity of usctulness ; and though more than any 
other animal he avails himself of the means of others, 
making every part of nature tributary to his wants, selec. 
ting his food with peculiar fastidiousnoss, where he will, 
and as he will, he then carefully and meanly provides 
that his own body, though sustained always by the labors 
and contributions of others, should after he has done 
with it be buried so deeply in the earth, that its materials 
cannot be availed of for any farther purposes of utility. 


Every vegetable and animal substance of veer kina is 
convertible imto the food of plants: and therefore in a 
state of solution or decay is to be considered as manure. 
There is another class of manures, which are called win. 
eral manures, some portions of which are eascntial in 
vegetation ; first as promoting the solutien and comminu. 
tion of vegetable and anima! substance so as to prepare 
it to be consumed by plants ; and further to assist ina 
degree in the formationof the vegetable structure as lime 
is necessary to form the shell of an egy; but of these 
we shall speak at another time. ‘The food of plants is 
reservable into a simple substance by some denominated 
vegetable extract, by others geine; and this is found in 
all vegetable and animal substanocs ; but it can be ex. 
traced and taken up by the living plants only when the 
animals or plants from which it is taken are’in a state of 
solution or decay. Different vegetable and animal sub. 
stances without doubt furnish this vegetable pabulum or 
food in different degrees and in various combinations ; 
and different vegetables require it in different measures 
and forms. These are matters as yet very partially as- 
certained; and how far the human line can reach in 
sounding this profound depth cannot be conjectured. 
They are matters of scientific inquiry and philosophical 
investigation ; and treasurcs of wisdom are in the course 
of being developed by the persevering labors of learned 
inquiries, But we leave them out of the question as we 
write only for plain farmers, whose experience and intelli- 
gent observation will in the main direct them right, and 
save them from any great mistakes. ‘To them then the 
simple rules tobe given in the case are, save every thing; 
waste nothing; and carry constantly to the heap every 
thing within your reach, which has answered its end and 
which is capable of being eonverted into manure. ; 

Having prepared your place of deposit, as we said, in 
asaucer shape, and so formed the bottom that the fluids 
will be retained, overlay it with a bed of loam or of bog 
mud, which will absorb whatever liquid substances may 
pass down upon it. 

The exerements of animals are ordinarily deemed of 
the highest value as containing the elements of ee. 
tion in the most concentrated and active and soluble form. 
A farmer should save every thing of this sort as scrupU- 
lously as we would save gold dust. If he has sheep in 4 
situation to be brought up at night without driving too 
far and without too much trouble they should be conatant- 
ly yarded at night in places well littered with straw or re- 
fuse hay or leaves ; and these when well saturated with 
their deposits should be carefully removed to the compost 
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heap. If he has cattle, cows, oxen, or horses, they too, 
excepting in some cases where the oxen have been in the 
yoke all day and you wish to give them their feed and re- 
pose in an open pasture by night, should be invariably 
tied in the barn at night red a manure vault, where 
their droppings both liquid and solid may,be easily thrown 
or fall into the cemmon receptacle. Or if your cattle for 
any reason should remain in an open yard, that yard 
should be well littered ; and all the manure cxposed to 
loss through the influence of the rain or sun, or air, should 
be as regularly as the day comes removed to the manure 
heap. Your hog-styes should be so formed and placed | 
that their contents should be all saved likewise and fre. | 





an ounce. According to Vauquelin, however, the quali 

ty is 8per cent. The latter chemist found that 3 lbs. of 
turneps and 4 lbs. of cabbage ars equal in nutritive effect 
only to 1 lb. of potato. 


Carrots, according to Davy, contain 9 4-5 per cent. of 
solid matter capable of nourishing ; but Vauquelin’s esti- 
mate is 14 per cent. Adopting a mean therefore, we find 
that 1 lb. of carrotssupply nearly 2 oz. of solid nutriment. 
The quantity of solid matter attributed to the parsnep by 
Davy, is 99 per cent.; but that al! this is nutritious may 
well be doubted. 


Green peas may be inferred, from the analysis of Ein- 





quently transferred to the general deposit. We know | 


that some may boggle a little about this constant ‘* remo- || 


val of the deposits ;” but they perhaps will not object to 
their being all placed in onc great bank. Let your styes 
likewise be well littered: and abundant supplies of bog | 
mud or, if nothing else is attainable, simple mould be | 
thrown in. Inthe next place look afler your poultry 
house and your pigeon house. The excrements of poul- 
try constitute some of the most powerful manures that 
can be obtained. If you cannot induce them to make 
their roosts directly over your manure heap, then be sure | 
that they make their roosts, where all their deposits may | 
be saved. Nexttakecareof your privy. Let this be so! 
contrived by a swing door on the back side, and by having | 
the building elevated and only asmall excavation for the | 
vault, that you can daily in summer and frequently at | 
other times cover the contents with fresh mould, a pile of | 
which ought always to be laid near at hand; and in this 

way the place wll be prevented from becoming offensive, | 





| hoff, to contain 70 per cent. of solid matter, but how 


much of this is nutritive it is hard to determine. Vau- 
quclin says, they contain 93 percent. Sir H. Davy esti- 
mates the solid matter of dry peas at but 57 per cent.; 
and if this be correct, it is not possible that green peas can 


|| contain any thing like the quantity by Vauquelin or even 


Einhoff. It isevident, however, that peas are rich in nu- 
triment, and possess this peculiar quality, that about one 
fifth of the solid matter estimated in the analysis of Ein- 
hoff, partakes somewhat of the nature of animal matter, 
which, taking one kind with another, will average 35 per 
cent, of real nutriment. 


Beans also contain this partly animal, partly vegetable 
substance. The solid nutritive matter contained in beans, 
according to Davy, is 57 per cent. the same as in peas. 
The beans examined by Einhoif, contained about 75 per 
cent. of matter which might be supposed capable of nour- 
ishing. According to Vauquelin, French beans contain 
92 per cent. of nutriment ; and modifying Einhoff’s analy. 





? ° . : 
a matter so highly important to health and comfort; and | sis of kidney beans, it would appear that they contain 


the contents can be easily and without inconvenience | 


transferred to the common receptable. Or else, which is | 
by 110 means a bad plan, but in many cases highly eligible, | 


much about the same proportion. 


| Apples and pears are composed of similar ingredients, 
| but in different proportions ; the chief are acid, water, su- 


let your privies be constructed in some corner of your || gar, gum and woody fibre. In 100 part of apples by 


barn or at the side of your barn, so that the deposits may 


| weight, there are no less than 86 parts of mere water, 


ge at once into the barn cellar. Next carefully save all || and but 13 of other ingredients capable of contributing 
your dish water, all you soap suds, all the emptyings of || a very inferior kind of nutrition. 


your chambers, al] the water in which your hogs are kil- i| 
led; and indeed every thing of this sort; and let that go | 


either by some tight drain directly into your manure cel- 
Jar, or else regularly and scrupulously save it in tight bar- | 
rels or tubs, and when these are full cause them to be | 
carefully cmpticd upon your manure heap. Next go to) 


tomed to collect cither for shade or repose and carefully | 
and frequently remove to your barn cellar all the deposits, 


which are accumulated here. Then go into the roads and || 


highways and daily collect every thing of thissort, which 
may be found, as much as you would go into the road to 
pick up money, if you had known that money had been 
dropped there. The amount which may be accumulated 
in this way you will find at the close of the season vastly 


to exceed your expectations ; and most amply tocompen- | 


sate the trouble or expense, which it may occasion. | 
We shall reserve our further observations on this sub. | 
ject until another number. We do not profess to offer any | 
thing new or to have any thing new to offer on this home. | 
ly subject; but we may at least hope that some plain 
suggestions will at least put our farmers upon inquiry 
whether there are not sources of supply within their reach, | 
which they may have hitherto partially overlooked ; and | 
whether the continual complaints which we hear every | 
where of the want of manure and the difficulty of pro- 
curing it may not be in some measure attributable*to their 


On the Nutritive qualities of Vegetable Esculents. 


Persons who have the best intentions towards health, 
in proportioning their quantum of animal to vegetable 
food, are sometimes inuch deceived on that point, not be. 
ing aware of the small quantity of solid matter which | 
exists in a large bulk of a given esculent vegetable. The | 
potato, the chief vegetable of the dinner table, varies in | 
its composition according to the kind. We may safely 
assume, fromthe chemical analysis made by various in- | 
dividuals, that one quarter only or about 25 per eent. of | 
their weight is solid vegetable nutriment. According to 
Vauquelin and Percy, 1 lb. of good bread is equal in nu- | 
tritive powcr to 24 Ibs. of potatoes ; and 75 Ibs. of bread | 
and 30 of meat, are equal to 300 Ibs. of potatocs. 

Cabbage has been examined by Schrader, and found | 
to contain, in every hundred parts by weight, but 6 7-10/ 
of solid matter; that is, 1 Ib. contains less than 1 oz. of | 
matter that can contribute nourirhment. This agrees | 
nearly with the estimate of Sir H. Davy. 

Greens, according to Vauquelin, contain 8 per cent. of 
solid D cdind capable of nourishing, or 1} oz. in the 
pound, 

Cucumbers, according to the estimate of Dr. John, 
contain 97 per cent. of water, and of the remaining 3 
per cent. only 2} per cent. can prove nutritious. 

Sir H. Davy estimates the nutritious portion of red 
beet root at about 15 Ibs. inevery hundred. He represents 
turneps to contain but 4 1-5 per cent. of solid nutritive 
matter; that is, 1 lb. contains less than three-quarters of | 








Gooseberries contain 81 per cent. of water, and 8 per 
| cent. of stone and woody matter, the remaining ingredi- 
| ents amounting to 11 per cent. consisting of acids, guin, 
| sugar, lime, and albumen, all of which may prove nutri- 


| tious in some degree. 
' 


| The juice of lemons consists of mucilage, sugar, cit- 
the places in your pastures wherc your cattle are accus- || 


| ric acid, and water, the last ingredient existing in it at 


| the rate of 974 per cent. 

According to the analysis of Sir H. Davy, wheat con- 

| tains 95 per cent. of nutriment ; rye 79 per cent., and 
oats 76 percent. Barley is less nutritious than wheat or 

_ even oats.— New England Farmer. 


rene 


CROSSES. 
We have heard the fear expressed by experienced breed- 
ers, that the individuals of the present stock of Short 
| Horn Durham Cattle, are too nearly allied to propagate 
| all their peculiar and distinctive qualities to their progeny. 
| The remark was meant, and is to be taken, as a general 


| 
| 


| one, applying as well to the stock elsewhere in America, 


|astothatin Kentucky. The foundation of this fear seems 
| to rest in the fact, that the raccof cattle now most prized, 
| the Improved Durham, being in some sense a mongrel 
| race of very recent origin, its descendants are so closely 
| connected, that they are in danger of degeneracy. It is 
| feared, that the vigor of this race cannot be maintained, 
| because we have not all those other races, by the union 
or crossing of which, the excellent qualities identifying 

and establishing it, were originally produced. The superi- 

ority of this race is owing, not to its possession merely of 
| some peculiar quality in a higher degree than others, but 


| that it unites more points of excellence. ‘There are some 


| breeds which yield more milk, and some which give more 
| flesh; but this gives almost as much milk, almost as much 
flesh—presents more flesh where it is most valuable and 
less where it is least—fattens more kindly and rapidly— 
arrives at much earlier maturity, and is of far more docile 
disposition ; and these advantages render it infinitely the 
best breed from which to stock our farms. The impor. 
tance, therefore, of maintaining the purity and vigor of 
arace, combining so many and so great excellencics, is 
manifest ; and, if the foundation of the fear to which we 
have alluded be well laid, our breeders should promptly 
avail themselves of the adequate remedy against the de- 
generacy implied. Whether that remedy, if need be for 
_ its employment, shall be found in the indigenous breeds of 
| the country, or only by recurrence to the original breeds 
| of England, whence this derived its excellencies and ori- 
| gin, are questions which they must investigate and decide 

upon for themselves. We do not pretend to offer any 
Opinion on any of the questions involved, nor do we even 
/ own that we are impressed with the fears which have 
| brought themup. The subject, however, is worthy of ex- 
| amination by intelligent breeders, and it is but respectful 
| tothe opinions of those entertaining these fears, to call 

attention to it. We invite, therefore, the expression through 

cur columns of opinions held by breeders on the subject, 
trusting that whatever conclusions are arrived at, may be 


| 











those best calculated to promote this great interest. In 
the calcareons lands of Kentucky, it is not likely that the 
business of rearing cattle will ever be superseded by more 
profitable pursuits. That description of soil is of all 
others best adapted to the growth of the 8, while no 
country is more productive of corn. And should it be ne- 
cessary to resort to the root culture as an additional aid, 
we can pursue it ad infinitum. ‘There isno danger, there- 
forc, that we shall be outstripped by any other state in the 
great race of improving the brecds and rearing the most 
and best cattle. We have great and ample means and 
abundant resources ; and we liave only to subject them to 
intelligent employment, to win a name for rearing fine 
cattle, as we already have for rearing horses, as widely ac. 
knowledged as the fame of the Arabian steed.— Franklin 
Farmer. 





Rotation of Crops. 


‘‘ It isan observation universally known, that the ground 
on which flax has been raised, is not fit for the same use 
till after an interval of several years. With the physical 
cause of this phenomenon we are yet unacquainted, and 
perhaps will remain so forever. But although the arcana 
of nature lie far beyond our coinpelension, we may profit 
by attending to her operations ; and we are allowed to 
frame theories, although demonstrations of their corres- 
pondence with realities surpass our capacities. I shall 
thercfore venture to make a guess at the cause of the fact 
just mentioned. 


‘ [ will suppose that there are as many distinct princi- 
ples, or conbinations of principles, engaged as agents in 
the work of vegetation, as there are species and varieties 
of vegetables ; that these have their residence in the at- 
mosphere, and are capable of being absorbed, changed 
and regenerated by the carth, especially when by the 
labors of the husbandman it is bared and exposed to 
their influence. I will next suppose, that generally an 
equal quantity of these are imbibed andready to adminis- 
ter to the rearing of any correspondent vegetable, whose 
seed may be deposited in the earth. If then only one 
kind of seed be sown on a given quantity of ground, it 
will exhaust that particular principle which nature has 
provided for its growth. This ground will then become 
unqualified for the raising of a similar crop, until time 
be given again to the soil to absorb from the air that 
principle which has been thus diminished in the quantity, 
which the soil has a tendency to receive, and the capacity 
tohold; in the mean time any other vegetable will there 
find its appropriate principle undiminished, and ready to 
do its office in raising it tomaturity. What has been ob- 
served of flax, is supposed to be true, in some degree at 
least, as to most other cultivated annuals. Besides it is 
further supposed, I may say it is proved, that a crop of one 
kind, so far from unfitting, will rather qualify the earth 
the better for the productian of another, if the succession 
be conducted as experience directs. 

“If this theory then be admitted to be well founded, 


| the advantages of rotations of crops can be sufficiently 


proved a priori ; but there isno need of depending on per- 
suasives of this kind; the experience of Europe, where 
necessity more eminently than in this country has become 
the mother of invention, has proved to the full conviction 
of all its practical farmers, that this is to be numbered 
among the best of modern improvements. A difference 
of climate and other circumstances does not present ob. 
jections to our following them in this, that it docs in other 
respects. I wish therefore to see my countrymen observ. 
ing these rules in this particular with more exactitude.” — 
Cultivator. 





Experiment with Corn. 


‘I have succeeded with the Dutton corn admirably,’ 
writes a Dutchess correspondent, ‘and have planted it 
this year exclusively. I planted last year four different 
varieties,—the Dutton, early Canada, seed (from Pough- 
keepsie,) eight rowed white, and corn said to be Egyptian, 
eight rowed. ‘The Duttonripened two wecks before the 
others, and yielded better. The cob is very large and that 
would be objectionable, did it not take a good deal of corn 
to cover it.’ It is well to remark, that after raising this 
corn cighteen years—the seed having been obtained from 
the gentleman whose name we gave it, we do not perceive 
any diminution in its early ripening property, which we 
ascribe to the fact, that we have always selected the ear. 
liest ripened ears for seed.—Cultivator. 


Remedy against the Curculio. 


The Curculio, or Green Moth, that commences its rav- 
ages on the plum in the first week in June, by depositing 
its eggs in plums, while the fruit is yet in an infant state, 
can be easily exterminated by preparing a mixture made 
in the propertion of a bushel of wood ashes to a quart of 
soot and half a pound of sulphur, applied in the morning 
while the dew is yet on the fruit, in sufficient quantity 
to coat the tree over. I have tried the remedy three yeara 
in succession, and have realized decided benefit.— Yan. 
kee Farmer. 
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Necessity of ' ducation. 
To every individual, education is important and valua. 
ble. It was once thought, and said, education makes 
rogues—o servation has shown directly the contrary. 
We find in the State Prisors a large number that cannot 
read—many read very imperfectly—some read ond write 
badly ; none of them have ever employed the little they 
knew of letters to any purpose. ‘There are very few who 
have a good education. 
It is krown that education promotes industry instead 
of idleness. Let the farmer be well educated, and his 
knowledge cnables him to form the judgment of soils, 
and the best modes of cultivation andimprovement. He 
labors himself, and enjoys the profits of his labors. He | 
has, therefore, the greatest inducement to plan machinery 
to facilitate his labors, and to give care and attention to | 
the meaus of making his farm productive. ‘The farmer 
en the Continent of Europes, has labored for two thou- 
sand years, with the same ill-formed and inconvenient | 
implements, always implying the hardest labor. He has | 
not knowledge to invent machinery for himself. ‘The 
learned regard not histoil. He enjoys a very smal! por- 
tion of the fruits of his labor, and therefore has not the | 
stimulus to exertion. The farmer begins to enjoy the 
blessings of education. He cultivates his own soil. He 
has, therefore, improved almost every implement of hus. 
bandry. Labor to him is necessary—it is not degrading 
—it is honorable. ‘To perform labor by machines, is a 
skillful application of knowledge to the practical purposes 
of life. Whoever has seen the shovel plough brought 
from Germany by the first emigrants—sometimes now 
found on the Mohawk river—and now in usc in many 
parts of Germany, must have been struck with the incon. 
venient, ill-contrived machine, when compared to the 
common patent plough. 

The simple invention of a horse-rake, saves three-fourths 
of the labor of gathering. ‘The same may be said of the 
improved plough, scythe and threshing machine. A 
chemical knowledge of soil, manures, and stimuiants is 
of great importance to every farmer. 

Knowledge awakens attention, and the reward of at- 
tention is success. The mechanic arts are to be improved 
inthesame way. Knowledge instructs the mechanic to 
facilitate his labors, and apply machinery to what was | prosperity and competence. 
formerly accomplished only a the eos seine hand. Every Shall I tell you how to be first in your calling? Noth. 
branch of the mechanic arts has been improving, aided by || ing can afford me more pleasure ; and if one only in a 
gen ‘c’s sh re find hi . || thousand who reads what I may write upon the subject, 

In every mechanic zs i rd a pe 3 of late in- should thereby become a more intelligent and virtuous 
eres: Fe eee ee a ree society, in consequence of reading this work, 
. Chancellor Livingston, when in France, observed that || I shall be amply, richly paid for my labor ; as it is, in my 

, : be ¥ ‘ th tc? . || opinion, of more importance to socicty to make one man 

all the inhabitants of the wine countries were stooped for- I! yi . a es my pe ges sa 

: ; . . | Virtuous and intelligent, then to make ten men wealthy. 
watt, mang &-very greet ourve of the agane, - Iie ob. | If you would be intelligent, and indebted only to your 
served them hocing the vines with a hoe, the handle of || ..1¢ PA Daas : te ae J~redhege io not ny Icio : 
which was about two feet long. It accounted for the de. || S01) FOUN, You Must De industrious ; devote your leisure 
babi om wn ga 4), || first to labor, and the proceeds of that to books, and not 
formity. He sent to America fora parcel of hoes with | ee Z did, to fine clothes and to frelici Whe ' 
long handles. ‘They used them a few days, and then | wets. k di ad —— sie mi ie I 7 Aa 
threw them away, and returned to their short handled || re ti - seal : we 1 ery gt end age ot ge : 
hoes, and thus preserved their crooked backs, and detailed || i ratio ently een diane de ita die ge se ieee A dete 
: re iave mastered and become familiar with the first, to ob. 

them on their posterity. ir Ries ~ teat tend sear stataart sage a 

What a vast number of farmers absolutely refused to || _ = a9 ~ 4 er nsgn ner Pe afels Seay y Ls ene cim- 
use plaster of Paris, although the success was seen in al. || P re * tot Tiecnt. se be y so ee e see ¥ coe 
most every ficld around them, covered with rich crops, we we "t ‘I ~ ee a. 2 er 
while their own were barren wastes. new it to fail—Jeffersonian. 

Some one painted a pail, and a very well-informed wo. | 
man got her pail painted ; but very great numbers refus- 
ed, and still scoured with soap and sand, the wood and || Oo 
iron. 1 Ds 

It is knowledge that gives a manan acquaintance with || the very lowest wholesale rates, which will enable ven- 
himself, his powers, his rights and interest. He learns || ders to make large profits in selling by the pound, and far 
to judge for himself, torespecthimself. H¢e is, therefore, || larger when selling in smaller parcels. Purple topped 
unawed by the proud, nor is he the victim of the cunning || Ruta Baga or Yellow Swedish Turaep, White Swedish 
and selfish. His knowledge and virtue are all the qualifi- || Turnep, Large White Flat Field, White Norfolk, Early 
cations he needs as a voter. His knowledge informs him i White Duteh, Yellow Dutch, Yellow Fiat Field, Yellow 
of his own interest and the public good. His virtue se- || Aberdeen, Large Yellow Bullock, Long Tankard, Yellow 
cures his honesty and independence. The evils of gov. || Stone, White Stone, Yellow Maltese, Dalu’s New Yel. 
ernment no sooner reach him, than he not ouly feels |) low Hybrid, Swan’s Egg, Red Top or Red Round, Green 
them, but looks about for a remedy, consistent with the | Top or Green Round, aud others. 
public peace. Also, for sa!e at the lowest wholesale prices, every other 

There never was a well educated mob—if so, what ex- || kind of Garden, Fiower and Agricultural Sceds. 
pense, what effort is too great to obtain so desirable a A literal credit to venders, and priced Catalogues will 
good. The subject commends itself to every private, and |! be sent to all who desire. 
every public man in the country. WM. PRINCE & SONS. 

The inmates of our prisons and poor-houses are gencr- Flushing, N. Y., July 12, 1838. 
ally apn: are fearfat -” "hiebiaiil intemperance | N. B. 600,000 Chinese Morus multicaulis trees, 3 to 6 
revels 0 ee ar , feet high, deliverable in October—and 200,000 Morus ex. 

rhe question may be asked,—will not a just, parental setts, Mite, aad ethae alenten eecketinn” 91.3 
feeling accomplish this important object? Experience 0 ten / nee ees Fae Jy<t-ot 
has proved that the work cannot safely be left to parents, PON 
and therefore, government has undertaken to aid in the 
work. Parents have been found even to refuse the aid of || 
the state. When the law was first passed to aid the | 
school districts, many towns refused it. It required the | 
power of government to establish the present valuable 
system. And we have reason to fear that the great end || 
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tion of the Persian youth in his day. Muehi of it was 
mistaken, but the great design of educating the youth 
was good, , . . 

Sparta, one of the great republics, carried education 
among the free inhabitants, farther than any other people. 
It is true, the great principle on which that republic was 
founded, was false—because it assumed war to be the 
natural state of man, and educated her youth according- 
ly. But the effect of it was to preserve the state and 
form of government five hundred years. 

The New England states, at an early period, entered 
heartily into the subject, and they enjoy the advantages 
now, in possessing the best generally informed people of 
any country in the world. And they have furnished most 
of the states witha vast number of professional men, 
and teachers of common schools. 

The state of New. York has done something, and com. 
mon school education has been extended to almost all | 
the youth. ‘Still the system is exceedingly imperfect, 
and capable of immense improvement.---Herkimer Jour- 
| nal. 
| paren. Tae . 
| **If I could but acquire an Education ”’ 

This is a remark almost as common amongst young 
men as another, * I wish I was rich ;” and yet education 
is within the reach of every young man of ordinary ca- 
pacity and determined industry. My worthy and eccen- 
tric friend, Grant Thorburn, very justly remarks, that 
‘the grand drawback to every kind of improvement, is 
the common and degrading idea, that certain things are 
beyond our reach, whereas every thing is attainable by 
theemployment of means, and nothing, not even the 
knowledge of a coinmmon laborer, without it.” He says 
also, ** let no man think any thing impossible for him. 
I speak from experience ; I commenced seed-store with 
fifteen dollars; finding it thrive, I resolved it should be 
the first, and now I think it is, for while in Britain last 
winter, I saw nothing equal toit; therefore, I again say, 
let no man think that any thing is impossible, for this is 
i the bane of all improvement.” 

He also says that the motto of a Scotch gardener is, 
‘* second to none.” So let it be yours, my young friends ; 
and rely upon it, a fixed purpose to be among the first in 
your profession or calling, will certainly ensure to you, 









































Turnep Seeds. 
LBS. Turnep Sceds, of first quality, of 
the following kinds, will be supplied at 
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Sced Buckwheat, 
GOOD clean article for sale low by 
June 23. REYNOLDS & BATENAM. 


Root Cultivation. 
LARGE supply of new and genuine Ruta Baga, Mar- 
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Farm for Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for sale a Farm, lying near the 
Seneca turnpike, two miles west of Manlius village 
and three and a half miles from the Erie canal, contain. 
ing 250 acres of excellent land; rising 220 acres in high 
cultivation; the soil rich and suitable for every agricul. 
tural purpose. ‘There are on the premises, besides the 
dwelling house, three small convenient houses for the use 
of hired men who have families. On the Farm are four 
large Barns, with Sheds and Stables sufficient for 2000 
sheep, besides gther stock. ‘The orchards are extensive ; 
the fruit select and excellent. 





If desired, the farm could be conveniently divided to 


suit purchasers, 


Also, A Fartn containing 120 acres of land, about 100 


acres in cultivation, lying in the town of Lafayette, 19 


miles from the Canal at Syracuse, and about 12 miles 
from the farm above described. On this farm is a con. 
venient Dwelling House, two large and excellent Barns, 
with sheds and stables for sheep and stock, a good Saw 
Mill, surrounded by a Jot of valuable timber, 
Terms of sale will be favorable. Letters (postage 
paid) will be attended to. DAVID ELY. 
Manlius, Onondaga Co., N. Y., July 2, 1838. 
3° The subscriber will offer at private sale, in Septem. 
ber next, 500 Saxon Sheep, of the finest fleece, bred from 
jmported stock. [jy 7-4t] D. FLY. 
New Arrival of Turnep Sceds. 
W E have just received from England a large additional 
supply of ‘Turner Seevs, among which are the fol. 
lowing kinds : 
Ruta Baga, or Yellow Sweedish, 
Dale’s Yellow Hybrid, 
Yellow Bullock, Yellow Scotch, 
Yellow Aberdeen, Red Round, 
White Globe or Flat, 
White Norfolk, Long Tankard, 
Early White Flat Dutch, 
White Stone, Yellow Stone, 
Yellow Malta, Yellow Dutch. 
> See descriptive list on page 198, current vol. Genesec 
Farmer. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Rochester Need Store, June 23, 1838. 


Red Clover Seed, 
FEW bushels just reecived, for sale by 
June 2 REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


Barmers’ Books. 

My OTICES onthe Sugar Beet, containing a description 
a of the culture and preservation o! the plant ; also exyla- 
nations of the process of ex'racting its Sugar. Price 25 ets. 

A Manual of the art of making and refining sugar trom 
Beets, Price 75 events. 

Cobb’s Manual on the Culture of Silk. 

Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry. 

The Complete Farmer, by Fessenden, 

Fessenden’s American Gardene:. 

A Guide to Orchardists. 

Smith’s Treatise on the Honey Bee. 

A Treatise on Cattle. 

Mason's Farriery. 

Barnum’s American Farriery. 

Vols. Ist and 4th, Genesee Farmer, bound, 

For sale by Db HOYT, 
Rochester, May 26, 1838. Bookseller, 6 State st. 


————. —_ 


FRENILE subscriber respect‘ully informs bis 

friends ani the public, that he has fer 

sale at his Nurserv in Rochester, Monroe coun- 

ty, state of New-York,a large quantity of Frut 

Trees, grafied and inoculated with the most ap- 

proved kinds, now fit for transplanting, which he will se!l on 
the most reasonable terms, SAMUEL MOULSON. 

April 15, 1838. 


N. B. Casu will be paid for a few thousand two years old 
Arrpie TREES. 


Monroe Horticultural Garden & Nur- 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE COUN ry, N. Y. 
VHENHIS establishment now comprises ever 29 
acres, covered compactly with ‘Trees avd 
Plants in the different stages of their growth. 
The subseriber offers to the public a choice 
selection of Fruit Trees, of French, German, 
English and American varieties, consisting of Apples, Pears, 
Piums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Qmimees, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspber:ies, Grape Vines, Svaw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, 
Vines, Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous 
Roots, Splendid Ponies, Double lahlias. Ke. &e. 
Also, a large collection of Green- House Plants, of thoice 
and select varieties, in good condition. 
Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, when or 
dered, are carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if de- 
sired, delivered on the Canal, one mile from the Nureery, °F 
at Rochester. 


Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the publisher 





gel Wurtzel, Sugar Beet and Orange Carrot Seed, 


P ‘| 
will never be attained unt} : . astile tn |i 
‘until governmententers heartily in- || just received at the Rochester Seed Store. 


to the subject. 





REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, | 


Xenophon gives an interesting account of the educa. i Rochester, Apri) 21, 1835, 


of this paper. 
Catalogues will be sert to every applicant, gratis, or P 


be had by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 
April 1, 1838. ASA ROW E. 
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